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Abstract 



Reading placements based on teacher judgment, standaYdized 
testing, and curriculum-based assessment were compared for' 91 'ele- 
mentary students. Results indicated that although correlations 
among the three placement approaches were high, the congruency of 
scores fron> the three approaches was not, ranging from 48* to 69%. 
Curriculum-based measures agreed best with the other measures. 
Implications for reading placement decisions are discussed. 



A Comparison of Reading Placements Based on Teacher Judgment, 
Standardized Testing, and Curri cul um-&ased Assessment 

Many educators share the belief that accurate student text place- 

ment is essential for effective reading instruction (cf. Betts , 1946 ; *' 

* * 

McCracken, 1962) * In spite of the apparent ccmcern for accurate assess- 
ment of reading level ,\^the adequacy of frequq^ntly employed placement 
procedures is questionable (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 198V). To make initial 

'.placements, practitioners typiaally glean information from one of three 
sources (Fuchs & Fuchs, 1981); (a) g^Up standardized tests that are 
of questionable value in formulating derisions about individuals (Kelleyj 
1927; (b) .commercial or sel f-prepared ^formal Reading Inventories ( I RJ s ) 
that often suffer, respectively , from poor content validity (Kaufman, 
1 976) and poor reliability (Fitzgerald, 1980; Schel 1 , 1 979) ; or (c) 
previous teachers' reports of placements, the accuracy of which are 
unknown. As students progress, teachers typically reevaluate initial 
placements via informal procedures. Sometimes they m'easure individual 
performance, but frequently they//ssess, the reading group's average 
functioning, a procedure that results in individual errors. Given the 
questionable adequacy of many of the most widely used placement pro- 

,cedures, the accuracy of students' instructional placements appears 
uncertain. 

Investigating the accuracy of instructional placements, Oliver and 
Arnold (1978) compared teachers' judgments of the instructional levels 
of 30 randomly selected third graders with the students' performance on 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) and with their performance on the 
Goudy IRI. The ^correlations between teacher judgments and performance 



on the commercial IRI' and between teacher judgments and performance on 
the ITBS wera similar (.82 and .74, respectively). Correl ated t_ tests ^ 
revealed that the difference between IRI stores and teacher judgments 
was statistically significant while the difference between ITBS scQres : 
and teacher judgments was not. Therefore, teachers' estimates appeared 
correct with respext # to the standardized tests, but incorrect with respect 
to the commercial IRIs. Similarly, Arnold and Arnold (1966) compared 
clinicians' judgments of instructional levels with students' performance 
on the Gates-MacGini tie Reading Tsst and on a curriculum-based IRI . 
Analyses revealed that the mean difference between clinicians' judgments 
and the Gates score was .5. gr^de level and the correlation between the 
two indices was .48. For the I RI-cl i nicTan comparison, theme^an differ^ 
ence was 1.3 grade levels and the correlation was .22. ^ * 

The work by Arnold and associates suggests that teacher judgments 
correlate and agree moderately well' with standardized tests, but inade-* 
quately with IRIs. 'However, certain limitations i-n these" studies pre- 
clude the formulation of strong conclusions.^ First, the achievement 
tests employed have questionable technical adequacy. The Gates-MacGini tie 
has inadequately constructed norms, questionable validity, and no , 
reported reliabilities; the' ITBS has no reported reliabilities (Ysseldyke, 
1979). Second, given 'the small sample sizes emplpyed in the studies, 
the correlations reported are relatively -unreliable statistics (Nunnaljy, 

1967). « ' - 

■ *» * ' 

In contrast to tire findings of the above studies, Botel {1968) 
found that teacher judgments correlated higher and agreed better with 
a commercial .IRI than with, standardized achievement tests. Calculated 



*on a sample of 539 students, the average correlation between the Botel 

# 

Reading Inventory (BRI ) and teacher judgments was .845; the mean cor- 
relation between the standardized tests (either California Reading Test, 
ITBS, or STEP Tests) and teacher judgments was .706. A congruency 
analysis performed on 121 students revealed th^t teacher judgments 
correctly placed 74.8% of the students with respect to the BRI and 
30.0% witH respect to the achievement tests. This^ finding conflicts 
with those of Arnold and his associates; again, however, the technical 
adequacy of some of the standardized tests employe^ in Botel's study 
is questionable' (Ysseldyke, 1979) aad this diminishes the strength of 
any conclusions drawn from the study,. 

The accuracy* of teachers' reading placements remains unclear, and 
further investigation appears warranted 'for 'several reasons. First, 
the above studies suffer -from methodological limitations; second, the 
findings of these studies' conflict; third, -teacher placements were 
replaced with teacher estimates in two of the studies. Finally, com r 
mercial inventories, which have norm-referenced standards and are not 
curricutum-ba^ed (Kaufman, 1976), arid which are not typically employed 
in classrooms to make reading placements (Fuchs & Fuchs, 1981), were 
employed tn \wo of the studies. 

Therefore, the purpose of the current study was tQ investigate 
the correlations and agreements among scores on curriculum-based measures 
scores on technically adequate achievement tests, and teacher judgments 
of accurate reading instructional placements. This comparison appears 
useful for both educators and researchers; educators might determine 
which placement procedure is most accurate and researchers might identify 
a valid measure to employ as a dependent variable. 



Method 

Subjects ♦ ' \ ' 

Subjects* were 91 randomly selected children, distributed across 
grades one 'through six*, in one metropolitan public elementary school. 
All .children were English speaking. .Fifteen received special education 
resource service and 23 were enrolled in Title I/prqgrams for children 
who were "seriously behind' 1 in reading. / 
Measures * , ■ 

Three types of measures were employed t in ^he study: standardized 
achievement tests, teacher judgments, and graded reading passages. 

Standardized achievement tests . Two tests o^ the Woodcock Readirrg 
Mastery Tests (Woodcock, 19/3), the Word Identification (WI) Test and 
the Passage Comprehension (PC,) Test, Form A were employed.; The WI Test 
consists of 150 words ranging in difficulty from preprijner to college 
level. The pfeprimer through third grade items were selected from the 
vocabul ary 4 introduced in seven* basal reading programs in' the first pre- 
primer through the third grader readers (Woodcock, 1973). Themor^dif- 
ficult items were drawn primarily from the Thorndifee-Lorge List (Trofndike 
& Lorge, 1944). The subject's task in the WI test is to name words. 

The PC Test comprises 85 items of a modified Cloze procedure (Bor- 

muth,.1969). The subject's task is to read silently a passage from 

which a word has been deleted and to supply verbally to the examiner an 

appropriate missing word. The passages range in difficulty from ftrsf 

/ * 

grade to college level (Woodcock, 1973). 

Teacher judgments . For each student, teachers reported to the^ 
examiner the Ginn 720 (Clymer & Barett, 1976) book l^vel o4 the reading 



group in which the student participated for reading instruction. 

Reading passages , ' Reading passages from the Ginn 720 were em- ^ 
ployed as measures, .Fef 10 levels in Ginn (see TaWe 1), two 100 word 
reading passages were selected. These passages, represented the reada- 
bility level of the material from which they were drawn. .Representative 
passages were employed because of Fitzgerald's (1980) finding, for seven 
reading series, that there was great variability^ the readability oj 
passages within books.. The following procedure adapted from Fuohs 
and Balow (1974), was employed to select these passages: 

(1) From the las t -25% of each level, 'five pages were randomlyi 
selected from all pages without phonics exercises or 
excessive dialogue, indentations, or proper nounS. 

; (2) For each of these pages , a 100-word passage w^s fdentHied. 

♦ (3) For each passage, a readability score was ka^o^rtred. 'The 
Spache (1953) formula was employed for preprimer through 
grade three passages. The Dale-Chall (1948) formula was 
used for grades three through six passages. 

(4) The average readability over the five passages was 
calculated. 

(^ If the readability scores of two passages, were each within 
one month grade level of the mean readability score, then- 
these two passages were employed afs the measure; if two 
sucH passages were not identified, then another passage 
was randomly selected and steps 2-5 were ^repeated. 

\ Table 1 displays the publisher's level numbers, publisher's grade 

levels, and readability information for each selected passage. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Procedure 



Prior to testing, tKe classroom teachers completed and returned to 
the investigators a form on which they indicated the actual ^evel of 



10 



placement (ALP) in the Ginn 720 series for each student in the study. 
In addition , ,five examiners were trained to admi ni ster both the stan- 
dardized .tests and the reading passages. 

During a 45 to 60 minute session, each subject was tested indivi- 
dually on all measures, by 'one randomly determined examiner in one of four 
quiet andjsolated locations within the study .school . The WI and PC tests 
were administered according to directions in ^the Woodcock Reading -Mastery 
Tests Manual - (Woodcock , 1973). The readi ng passages were administered 
t in a randoft "Srder , using the following procedure: The examiner found 
the first passage in a teacher nptebook containing all passages, and found 
the corresponding passage in a student notebook containing all passages. 
The examiner said to the student, "I'd like you to read aloud some words 
to me as quickly as you Can. If you don't know a word^skip it. Try* 
your hardest. Remember" to read vfery quickly. Til tell you when to stop. 
Any questions?' 1 . The examiner then exposed the passage to. the student 
and said "Begin" as he/she started a -stopwatch . As the student read, 
the examiner wrote with a transparency pen on acetate that covered the 
teacher copy. Making sure' that his/her writing was hidden from the sub- 
ject, the examiner crossed out omissions, substitutions, insertions! and *. 
mispronJnciations , and indicated the last word read with a double slash , 
(//). If the student completed a passage" in less than 60-sec$nds, the J 

examiner noted the number* of seconds in^which the student read the passage 

.> - , ( ^ A 

Otherwise, at the end of 60 seconds, the examiner told the student to 

stop. For each passage, the examiner repeated -the above procedure 'exc'ept 

. for the directions to the student, when the examiner simply said, "Any 

-questions? Ready to read?" * • 



' After all testing was 1 completed for a student, the examiner* scoreci 
eacb passage by counting wortls correct and words incorrect. The exam- 
iner wrote these scores, in th^ appropriate spaces on a recording form and 
indicated the number of seconds for those passages^ tjhat the student had 
completed in -less than 1 60 seconds, After al 1* information was recorded, 
the examirver wiped of? the acetate covering in order to prepare the 
teacher notebook for the next subject. 

For each of the 10 passages, each, student received a words correct 
per minute score, an 'errors per minute score, and a percentage correct 
score. On the basis'of* these scores, a student was-assigned seven in- 
structional level scores:. To assign these scores, seven instructional 
cri teri a* were employed: 

(1) Instructional Criterion 1 : for preprimer (PP^ thrpugh 
grade 3 books, 30-49 words per minute (wpm) with 7 or 

' fewer; errors "per minute (epjn): for grades 4 through 
6> books, 50+ wpm with 7 or feper epm % (Starl i n & x . 
StarTin, 1974). f 

(2) Instructional Criterion 2; » ZQ+ wpm with 10 or fewer * 
epm (Starlln, 1979),. 

(3) Instructional Criterion 3 :> 100+ wpm with 0-2 epm 

(Haring, Liberty* & White , undated). 

. % <- 

(4) Instructional Criterion 4 : 95% accuracy (Betts, 1946; 
Harris, ^1 96 1 ; PoweVl , 1971). 

, ($) Instructional Criterion 5 : 70+ wpm with 95% accuracy. 

(6) Instructional Criterio'n 6* : for PP throug+i grade 2 books, 
50+ wpm with 95% accuracy; for grades 3 through 6 books, 

. 70+ wpm with 95% accuracy. 

* * 

(7) Instructional Criterion 7: for PP through grade 2 books, . - 
50+ wpm with 85% accuracy (Powell, 1971); for grade 3 
t^rougb grade 6- books, 70+ wpm with 95% accuracy. , 

* Far, each -instructional criterion, a placement score was assigned^ 

to each student by finding the highest level at which the criterion was 

met. However, if two consecutive levels were missed, a higher level 
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tcould not-be assigned unless 'the criterion vya^ again met at two con- 

secuti ve level s\ > * 

\ ' ■ 

Criteriar 1 t-hrougti 3 yere sele.cted because they are advocated by 
Precision Teachers (Alper, Nowlin, Lemoi ne ,)Peri ne , & Bettencount; V973; 
Deno & Mirkin, 1977; Haughton, 1972 ; Starlfn, 1979; Starlin & Starlin, 
1974). Criterion 4 was employed in the'stidy because it is tftfe" tradi- 
tionally accepted IRI, word recognition accuracy criterion for instruc- 
tional levW (Betts, 1946 ; Harris, 1961; Powell, 197TK Criteria 5, 6, 

4 

and 7 were created for the study; Criteria 5 and 6 represent combinations 
of the rate and percentage-accuracy staY^rds fount! >n^^#^t^st^ three 
criteria, while ^riterion 7»introduced an 85% accuracy standard for ^ 
students Jn preprimer through grade two books. Thfis lower standard of 
85% word recognition accuracy was. selected because Powell (1971) demon- 
strated that preprimer through second cjrade readers maintained 70% com- 
prehension while their word recognition accuracy -was at 85% or better. 
It was hypothesized that, (Jiven a less stringent .standard , Criterion 7 
might differentiate better among beginning readers' placements. 

* . - . \ • • 

The degree of congruence between the teachers' ALPs and scores on, 
the P£* criterion measure tfas^ examined by converting each of the seven 
placement level scores.-into rt\corres[)ondi ng readability scor^(see ^ 
Table V) , .by converting PC raw scoHs k 1nto "Grade Equivalency Scores 
(GESs), and then by -calculating the percentages of students whose teachers 1 
judgments placed them below, .above, or a^the same levels as their respec- 
tive PC scores. The degree of congruency betw^n ALPs and WI scores was 



examined in $n analogous fashtoo. 
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j Results 

Descriptive data' concerning the subjects \ GES/" on' th^ PC and MI 

• \ 
tests as well is the readability scores corresponding to their teachers' 

placements in Ginn are presented in Table 2. Descriptive data on the 

students 1 readability scores for their Ginn placements based on the 

currici/1 ura-based^ assessment are displayed in Table 3. 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 



As one can see, th^s^udents 1 average scores increased as grade * 
level increased, except/ frorjj grade four to five where there was a 
decrease in avej£|e score. This pattern held for every approacXto 
instructional placement except for the teacher judgments. Des^^te^ 

n 

■r 



The degree of congruency between the curriculum-based instructional 
scores and the PC and MI- scores was examined emplpying a simitar pro- 
cedure^ Each of # the seven placement scores was converted to its cor- 
responding readability grade score. These readability scores then * f 
were cdmpar^d ^ GESs on the Moodcock Tests for each student. The 
percentages of students placed below, above, ^or the same as. the WI and 

0 

PC tests then were completed. m % m 

The degr^ of congruency between the^teacher judgments and the 
curriqyl urn-based instructional scores also was assessed, The teachers' 
^XSPjWted ALPs the curriculum-based instructional levels were compared 
td determine the percentages of students placed below, above, or at the 
same level by the tea-chers.' Finally * Pearson Product-Moment correlations 
among all variables ttere computed. 



io / ; 

dip in the achievement level of fifth graders measured by the achieve- 
ment and curriculum-based jtests, tfeachers placed the fifth grade students 
in levels higher than those of the fourth graders. * 

Comparisons Between Teachers' Instructional Placements and Achievement 
Test Scores 

The percentages of " students ^hose teachers placed them below, above, 
or the same as the PC and WI grade scores are displayed 1n Table 4, 
Teachers placed 5,3% of their students at the same level, placed 1 0% 

> 

above, and placed 37% below the corresponding PC grade scares. Teachers * 
placed 44% of their students at the same level, 28% above, and 27% below 
the corresponding WI grade scores. Therefore, teacher placements* were ^ 
somewhat more consistent with respect to the PC test. On the average, 
teachers placed 48% or less than half of their students within one grade 
level of the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests. Nevertheless, correlations 
between teacher placements and GESs of the PC and WI Tests were high, 
.93 and .91, respectively, ^ A 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Comparisons Between Teacher Instructional Placements and Curriculum - 
based Instructional -Placements 

* Ta.ble 5 displays the percentages of students placed by the teachers 

below, at, j or above the seven curriculum-based placemervts. In contrast 

to the other £ompar1sons in thisystudy, the comparison of teacher judg- 

ment and curriculum-based measures .employed book levels rather than 

grade levels as its agreement unit. Therefore, to render .agreement 

Vesults comparable across tables, a range of two book levels (-1 <, f 

<_ + 1 ) or an average of .88 grade levels was "at level" placement in 
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Table. 5. This definition of "at level" placement (within two book 
levels or .88 grade levels) was somewhat more.-strict but approximately 
equaled the definition of "at level" placement (within 1.0 grade levels) 
employed in Tables 4, 6, and 7. 

Insert Table 5 about here 

(J Inspection of Table 5 reveals that with respect to Instructional 
Criteria 4, 5, 6, and 7, teacher placements were "at level" for over 
60% of the students. For those four criteria, an average of 64. 5% of 
students were placed at the same level, 19.5% above, and 15,8% below. 
With respect to Criterion 2, teachers placed greater percentages above 
and below. Teachers placed a great percentage (58%) of students above 
with respect to Criterion 3 and great percentage (48%) of students below 
with rtespect to Criterion 1 . 

Teacher congruence with curriculum-based measurement, then, was 
higher than with standardized tests (an average of 64.5% vs. 48.0%, 
respectively). Another perspective can be obtained by examining Table 
6. The correlation coefficients between .the teacher placements and 
the curriculum-based assessments' ranged from .61 to .83, with all but 
one'of the correlations greater than or equal to .82. Consequently, 
while teachers appeared to agree better with curriculum-based measures, 
their placements correlated the same or greater with the standardized 
achievement test scores than with the curriculum-based measures. 

* 

Insert Table 6 about here 
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Comparisans Between Curriculum-based I nstructional PI acements and 
Achievement Test Scores 

The degree of congruency between curriculum-based grade scores 

and achievement test grade scores was examined b'y computi n'g , Tfrr each 

instructional criterion, the percentages of students whose mastery 

grade scores were below, at, or above thejr PC, and WI grade scores. 

Therefore, twp conrtft>nat1ons of congruency percentages were calculated: 

instructional grade scores with PC grade scores, and instructional 

gratfe scores with WI grfde scores (see Tables 7 and 8, respectively). 



Insert Tables 7 and 8 about here 



The extent'of congruency was similar for Criteria 5, 6, and>7 
for the WI and PC subtests with an average across the three criteria ■ 
of 51.3% of students placed at level. Somewhat in contrast \o the, pre- 
vious analysis, Criterion 9- placed students above the standardized tests. 
Criterion 2, on the other hand, presented a pattern similar to 5, 6, and 
7, with more balanced percentages for below and above. Criterion 3, how- 
ever, p-laced a greater percentage of students below. By comparison, 
Criterion 1 tended to place students above (averages of 12.5% placed 
below, 49.0% placed above). When Criterion 7. was used, curriculum- 
based assessment procedures placed approximately 57% of the subjects 
at level in this study. The correlations between the^urrlculum-based • 
measures and the achievement tests (see TaEfTi. 6) ranged from .62 to 
.95, with all but two of the correlations greater than or equal to .88. 

' ' ' / - ' 

' Dlscussi on 



The correlations among all three placement approaches (teacher 
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judgments of instructional level, curriculum-based measures^, and 
achta/ement tests) were High,' indicating criterion validity (Nunnally, 
1.959) > a^ specifying good predictive efficiency (Messick, 1980) among 
the m'easJres. On this basis, one can' assume that (a) each of the 
placement procedures demonstrates the validity of and represents the 
same constructs as the other measures, and (b) each placement measure 
renders similar information on students' standings relative to normative 
populations . • ' 

Expressed more concretely, the strong correlations indicate that 
the rank orders of the sffidents on the three measures are sirtiilar. How- 
•e'ver, as pofnted out by Bradley (1 977) and as corroborated in this study, 
it is possible for measures to correlate well but agree poorly. ^Perhaps 
* the most dramatic evidence of this in the present study was the fact 
that te«€her placements of the fifth grade students was higher than 
that of fourth grade students even though both the curriculum-based 
measures and the standardized tests revealed that fourth grade students . 
were'functioning highe^ Therefore, despite the strong correlations 
reported here, congruency analysis revealed that teachers' placements 
A agreed with achievement test scores for an average of only 48X of stu- 
dents. Using the best estimate, teacher placements agreed vcith curric- 
ulum-based measures for 69% of students. Given the pedagogical assumption 
that accurate text placement is essential to effective reading instruction, 
Oi)e might legitimately be concerned about the inaccuracy of teachers' 
readi ng pi acements . 

This concern' is tempered, however, by the lack of agreement between 
curriculum-based measures and achievement tests demonstrated in, this 
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study. Given the best estimate, achievement test scores and curriculum- 
based placement scores agreed for 58% of students. This lack of agree- 
ment renders it impossi bl e 'to determine which onekof the three place- 
ment approaches, if any, accurately pi aces students , and leads the 
researcher to wonder whether a good -criterion measure of reading place- 
ment or achievement exists. 

One possible resolution to the proWem lies in the f3ct that the 



curriculum-based tests used in this study were designed to be employed 
frequently (Fuchs, 1981), a procedure wherein a student's score is 
reported in terms t>f central tendency ^measures calculated over repeated 
samples. *^iis procedure reduces measurement error and improves the re- 
liability of scores (Fuchs, 1981). Implemented in this way, th£ accuracy 
of the curriculum-based tests' placement scores may imprave, and these 
measures may represent an accgptabfe placement procedure. Even without 
the benefit of repeated measurement, curriculum-based measures agreed 
best with the other measures employed in this study, and may provide the 
best research criterion measure and reading placement approach currently 
available. 
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Table 1 - 

G'inn 720 Level Numbers, Grade Levels, 
and Readability Information 



Level 
Number 


Grade 
Level s 


Readabi 1 i ty 
Across 
Passage 


N a 


SD b 


Readabi 1 i ty\ of 
Two Selected 
Passages 


3-4 v 


PP-P 


2.02 


8 


.098 


2.01 














T 


1 


2.21 


" 5 


.117 


2.20 


6 


2-1 


2.43 


6 


. -196 


2.43 


7 


■ - s 


1 3.17 


13 ' ' 


.536 


3.10 


8 




3.60 


10 


.468 


3.66 


9 


3-2 


4.11 


6 


.142 


4.05 


10 


4 


5.00 


11 


.476 


5.00 


11 


5 


5.38 


10 


1534 • 


5.36 v 


12 


. - 6 


5.81 


14 


.392 


5.75 


13 


7 


6.00_ 


13 


.593 


6.03 



Number of passages employed. 

Standard 'deviation pf readability scores across passages, 
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Grade 
Level 



v : Table 2 

Subjects' Grade Equivalency Scores on the 
Passage Comprehension Test (PC) and • 
Word Identification Test (WI) and Ginn Placements 



PC 

I SD 



WI_ Ginn Placement 

X SD Readability Score 





















1 . 


14 


1 


32 


1 


45 


1 1 .41 


1 .50 


1 .01 


2 


16 


• 2 


35 


2 


.20 

* 


2.00 


1 .82 . 


2.34 


3 

* 


15 


3 


.20 


2 


.30, 


2.90 


1 .80 ' 


3.52 


4 


17 


4 


.12- 


2 


.10 


3.70 


1\70 


4.43 


5 


16 


3 


.91 


2 


.20 


3.30 


1 .70 


5.08' 


6 


11 


7 


.40 


1 


.72 


7.40 


1 .40 


6.58 , 



*Ginn placements were judged 'by teachers. 
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Table 3 

* * 

Readability Scores Corresponding to Subjects' Ginn 
Placements as Assessed by the Curricul um-based ^Measures 



Grade 
Level 



N 



I nstructi onal Cri teri a 



••7 



1 14 2.05 * 2. 02 2.02 2.02 2.02 '2.02 €.05 

2 ' -17 3.92 2.65 2.19 2.76 2.35 2.51 2.72 

3 15 5.43 4.18 2.29 4. IT 3.91 3.71 3.68 

4 . 18 5.83 5.05 3.27 4.82 ' 4.48 4.58 5.01 

5 16 5.56 4.82 2.35 3.93 3*8<r%3.89 4.1 3 

m i 

6 11. 6.38 6.08 4.02 5.98 6.18 6.18 6.18 
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Table 4 



Percentages of Students placed by Teachers At, Above, and Below Scores 
on Passage Comprehension (PC) and Word Identification (HI) Tests (,N=89) 





Teacher Placement Compared to Achievement Test 


Achievement Test 


Below /- 


Same 


Above 




> 

37 


53 


10 • , 


HI 


27 

r' 


44 


28 



a No placement was reported for two students 

.V 
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Table 5 



Percentages of Teachers' Placements At, Above, and Below the 
Curriculum-based Instructional levels for Each Instructional Criterion, (N=89) 



Instructional Cri terign 



Teacher Placement Compared to 
£urr1culum-based Levels 



Below 



Same 



Above 





- 7 




16 


69 

• 


15 


« 


6 


r 




' 65 
f 


19 




5 


9 


'. , 15 


' 63 „ 


23 




4 


* 


18- 


61 


21 




: 3 




• 3 


39 


58 
















•2 




29 


53 


-18 










47 




1 




50 - 


3 



No placement was reported for two students 
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Table 6 

Correlation Among Teacher Placements, and PC and WI Rav* Scores 
and Curriculum-based Instructional Placements (N=91) 



Curriculum-based Instructional Placements 



1 



7 



Teacher Placements ' .87 .86 .61 .82 . .86 .87 .89 

PC .93 .92 .66 .88 .90 .91 .93 

WI .95 .89 .62 .88 .88 ' .89 .91 

a All\eorrelatl6ns are statistttal ly significant (j> < .001). 
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Table 7 



For Each Instructional Criterion, the Percentages of Students tface 
At, Above, and Below the Passage Comprehension (PC) Score (N=89) 



Priced' 



Instructional Cr1 terion 



Curriculum-based Placement Compared to PC Score 



Below ' 




Same 


Above 


32 




59 


1 — \ — 

9 


42' 




49 


9 


45 




44 


11 


49 




35 


- 16 


68 




32 


On*. 


26 




47 * 




14 




42 


34 



7 
6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 



No placement was reported for two students 
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Table 8 

For Each Instructional Criterion-, the Percentages of Students Placed 
At, Above, and Below the Word Identification (HI) Score (N=89) d 



c 

Curriculum-based Placement Compared 




Instruct ional Criterion 


Below 


Same 


Above 


7* 


27 * 


*• 

. 55 


* 18 


6 


38 


53 


10 


5 


38 


50 


11 


4 


29 ■ 


46 


25 


3 


64 


35 


0 


2 


29 


44 


17 


1 


12 


*36 


52 


k— 

a No placement was reported 


fof two students . . 
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